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Two Frontal Attacks 


The Labor Sunday Message issued this year by the 
Commission on the Church and Social Service has called 
forth at least two critiques of adversely critical character, 
representing economic theories as far apart as the poles. 
One is published in the August issue of Law and Labor, 
organ of the League for Industrial Rights, and the other 
in the Industrial Worker, organ of the I. W. W., for 
September 11. Some of the more significant paragraphs 
of these articles are given below. 


Law and Labor quotes liberally from the Message and 
then says: “So far as these statements of position convey 
concrete ideas to the mind of the reader, there is doubtless 

o well intentioned person anywhere to be found who 

ill object to them. But dearly as human nature, chang- 
ing or unchanged, loves the recitation of a creed or a good 
sermon, actual progress is made by the achievement of 
precise steps in the solution of concrete issues. a 
Giving names to the motives of men and appealing for 
one type and condemning another is a common social 
activity quite as old as any church, Christian or pre-Chris- 
tian. What we need is practical advice on how to improve 
the existing determinors of value for specific services 
actually rendered.” 


Law and Labor questions the emphasis upon social ends 
as over against personal rights pointing out that the glories 
of Greece and Rome and the modern achievements of 
science and learning have come about “under political 
dispensations in which insistence upon personal rights was 
held to be of great social significance.” . 


The critique concludes with this paragraph: “Indus- 
trial problems are eminently practical. Whether human 

ture changes or not, they cannot wait for changes in 
uman nature. Whatever the correct conception of own- 
ership of property may be, whatever the proper status of 
personal rights may be, whatever a minimum comfort 
wage may be, they are at least very ancient issues ante- 
dating the Christian era by many centuries. Meanwhile 
these questions between every worker and every employer 
every working day of every year, are pressing for more 
accurate solutions. What does this man earn? How can 
he be secured in what he earns? How can his earning 
capacity be increased? How can he be kept at work so 
that the full measure of his earning capacity may be 
realized? Those are specific dominating questions. New 
phrases for ancient problems solve none of them. If the 
churches can suggest a single minute improvement of 
immediate practical application that will help to answer 
these questions more accurately, it will have something 
to say to industry that industry must listen to. Till then 
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the churches, rather than industry, are in need of in- 
struction,” 


The Industrial Worker gives considerable space to the 
Labor Sunday Message quoting the Literary Digest’s com- 
ment upon it. Editorially, however, it writes in very criti- 
cal vein. “The I. W. W. as an organization is not inter- 
ested in religion. The church as an institution is not 
within the purview of the industrial union. It is assumed 
that the religious teacher concerns himself with faith, that 
shadowy thing which Paul defined as ‘the substance of 
things hoped for and the evidence of things not seen.’ It 


-is only when the church leaves the field of faith and 


trenches upon the politico-economic field, that the indus- 
trial unionist is forced to take notice of its activities.” 

The position taken by the Message, the /ndustrial 
Worker considers, is “substantially the same as that of 
Paul in the first century of the Christian era when he de- 
clared to the Roman slaves that ‘the powers that be are 
ordained of God,’ and elsewhere admonished them to re- 
main bondmen, to obey their masters, even though those 
masters proved brutal and tyrannical. Paul had no mes- 
sage of ‘freedom to the captives’ as anticipated. in the 
messianic prophecies of Isaiah.” 

The Labor Sunday Message is declared to be a remark- 
able document in that it “reveals the infinite capacity of 
the church to stand still; its unfathomable credulity in 
the acceptance of social lies and economic falsehoods.” 
In particular the editorial charges that the Message is less 
enlightened than the Encyclical of Leo the Thirteenth on 
the condition of labor. “The Pope at least grasped the 
essentials of the problem with understanding and ability. 
To be sure he could recommend nothing that would solve 
the problems of class conflict then any more than the 
Federal Council can now. He could only recommend a 
charitable forbearance upon the part of the employing 
class and patient fortitude to the laborer.- The problems 
of unemployment, competition in the labor market, the 
iniquities of child labor and the exploitation of women 
remained untouched then as now.” 

The editorial concludes with this advice: “Stick to your 
pulpit, preacher. You are welcome to indulge in the illu- 
sions of hope for a better world in which the Christ spirit 
shall prevail. But as long as a class society exists with 
its antagonisms of class interest, the lion will never lie 
down with the lamb. And your soft blandishments will 
not solve that problem. Christian love will not solve it. 
Its solution, as Marx pointed out, ‘summons as foes to 
the field of battle, the meanest, vilest, most malignant 
passions of the human breast—the furies of private inter- 
est.’ And you, dear kind gentlemen, are retained as 
advocates for the class that wants conditions maintained 


| 
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as they are. Your very existence depends upon them and 
their property rights. Stick to your pulpit, 
preacher, the stricken fields of the class struggle are not 
for you. The making of a classless world is the job of 
the oppressed. Out of their necessity and desperation, 
they will do it. The solution leads through a valley of 
tears and struggle. None dare face its terrors unless 
driven. And we who are driven will do it. Leave it to 
us, preachers, and stick to your pulpit. It’s a more com- 
fortable job.” 


Labor Tries Missionary Work 


The National Women’s Trade Union League departed 
somewhat from the traditions of organized labor at its 
convention in Kansas City, Mo., this summer when it 
passed the following resolution on working conditions for 
women and children in the Orient: 

“WHEREAS, repeated and authentic reports from China 
show the tragic conditions under which women and 
children are working in the new industrialized Orient, the 
factory system of 100 years ago in the West unfortunately 
being reproduced with a working day of from 12 to 19 
hours and a seven day week, and 

“WHEREAS, especially are little children used for pick- 
ing cocoons out of steaming vats, scalding their hands 
while all the time they stand on their feet, often working 
night shifts, and 

“WHEREAS, we recognize that these conditions often 
obtain in factories under foreign managements financed 
by American and European capital thus being a blot upon 
our civilization, be it 

“RESOLVED, that we recommend and urge interested 
groups of women both Oriental and Occidental, and those 
in the extraterritorial divisions to aid these helpless women 
and children through trade union organization, legislation 
and the creation of public opinion, such cooperation to go 
along lines similar to that of the Women’s Trade Union 
League of America, and be it further 

“RESOLVED, that a copy of this resolution be sent to the 
Federal Council of Churches and the National Christian 
Council of China.” 


Russian Economic Conditions Today 


An important study of state capitalism in Russia has 
recently been made by Savel Zimand for the Foreign 
Policy Association. Mr. Zimand explains that the data 
have been taken largely from official Russian sources and 
checked from other sources where this was possible. He 
is an unusually well equipped person for such a task of 
reporting and interpretation. 

Four official Russian trading companies are operating 
in the United States and two leading Russian banks are 
represented here by some of our most important banks. 
From 1909-1913 the United States supplied an average 
of 30 per cent of the total Russian imports, in 1924-25 
it was the leading country, supplying 29.7 per cent. The 
report states that thus far the experiences of our manu- 
facturers and merchants in trading with Russia have been 
satisfactory. Soviet Russia ranks sixteenth on the Com- 
merce Department’s list of 37 principal countries receiv- 
ing our exports. 

Russian foreign trade is a government monopoly, gov- 
erned by the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade. 
This state monopoly has been preserved with important 
modifications in the direction of elasticity since the intro- 
duction of the New Economic Policy. 


Russian foreign trade, the report states, is carried on 
through official establishments such as the State Trading 
Organizations ; the cooperative commercial organizations ; 
the mixed companies which include combinations of official 
establishments, companies with private foreign capital, 
companies with private native capital. All these organ- 
izations must conform to the general program of the Com- 
missariat of Foreign Trade. It is now proposed, however, 
to give the state trusts and syndicates more freedom and 
the Commissariat only regulatory power. The State Bank, 
the Foreign Trade Bank and the Bank of Industry finance 
Russia’s foreign trade. 

Russia established trade relations with the principal 
European countries during the period 1920-1924. The 


principal Russian exports in 1924-25 were raw and ood) 


manufactured materials (such as lumber and wood prod? 
ucts, furs and petroleum) and foodstuffs. Imports and 
exports have increased steadily in the last few years. But 
the development of foreign trade depends largely on agri- 
culture for exports. In 1925 the peasants withheld their 
surplus grain from the market. Lack of exports resulted 
in a lack of foreign credits without which trade recovery 
is more difficult. 

There are no definite estimates, according to the report, 
of the total foreign capital invested in Russia since the 


. Revolution. Concessions are of two types, “regular con- 


[2] 


cessions” operated entirely with foreign capital and “mixed 
companies” with both foreign private capital and Soviet 
state capital. In January, 1926, there were 226 companies 
operating as regular concessions, mixed companies, regis- 
tered foreign firms or authorized joint stock companies. 
The results of the concession policy have been disappoint- 


ing, says Mr. Zimand, since foreign capital has not show 


as much interest as was anticipated in securing concession 

There have been four main phases in Russian industry 
since the Communist revolution: (1) workers’ control 
from the revolution until June, 1918, when the national- 
ization of industry was begun; (2) “military communism” 
from June, 1918, to the end of 1920 when the nationaliza- 
tion of industry was made much more complete and 
industry was managed by 59 “head centers” for the dif- 
ferent industries; (3) the New Economic Policy intro- 
duced in March, 1921, after an unsuccessful revolt of 
sailors; (4) the present period of denationalization of 
management but not of control. 

The main changes introduced by the New Economic 
Policy were the substitution of a regular tax system for 
the requisitioning of food, which changed the foundation 
of the food supply policy; the modification of the nation- 
alization policy by establishing regulations providing for 
the leasing of state industries or for the reorganization 
of industries directly managed by the state; the tran 
formation of financial policy by restoring the system 
taxation and payment for services rendered by state and 
public institutions ; the restoration of the credit system by 
reopening the State Bank to resume loan and deposit 
operations with private individuals and _ institutions; 
restoration to private individuals of the right to trade in 
articles of prime necessity in the open market; setting 
up of free cooperative organizations, and re-establishment 
of credit cooperation. 

The most important thing in these reforms was the 
new industrial policy of “state capitalism.’ The principle 
of nationalization was retained, but small home industrial 
enterprises and those having fewer than 20 workers might 
be restored to their owners at their request with the 
approval of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of 
National Economy and its local organs. It was also 
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decided that nationalization had not taken place unless 
“(a) the enterprise had been taken over by government 
bodies in return for a certificate of acknowledgement or 
similar document; or (b) the enterprise had been admin- 
istered by the state or a manager appointed by it; or (c) 
the cost of working or protection of the enterprise was 
in fact borne by the state.” Other small enterprises be- 
longed to their former owners and could be operated by 
them. In 1921, large and medium-scale industries were 
left under state management but since then important 
changes tending toward decentralization of industry have 
been made. 

Enterprises controlled by the Supreme Economic Coun- 


t private individuals, and nationalized enterprises may 
“denationalized” for a time by concessions to foreigners. 
The state trusts, amalgamations of conveniently located 

plants in the same industry, are now recognized as 
“juridical persons.” The factories are managed separately 
but all commercial and financial work is done by the trust. 
By the decrees of 1923 the government renounced all 
requirements from trusts “incompatible with commercial 
prosperity” and is not responsible for liabilities of the 
trusts or loss of capital from state offices. The state is 
entitled to a net profit after provision for a sinking fund 


"Q cil may now be leased by cooperative societies, companies 


and reserves has been made. The government takes prac- - 


tically the power given to the general meeting of share- 
holders in an ordinary corporation. The syndicates are 
combinations of trusts and are directly under the authority 
of the Supreme Council of National Economy. Mr. 
Zimand states that “the different organs of industrial 


e struggle between the theories of the Communist Party 
nd actual conditions, economic realities are forcing a 
change toward business methods.” 

Three things must be considered in any estimate of 
Russian economic recovery, according to Mr. Zimand: 
“that the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics lost well 
toward a third of its industrial establishments by the war 
settlements; that it allowed much of the remainder to 
run down during its experiments in communism; and that 
the large scale plans for the future depend to a large 
extent on its ability to secure. outside capital.” Russian 
industries have been living on their capital since the war. 

According to the 1923 census there were 165,781 indus- 
trial establishments in Soviet Russia, of which 88.4 per 
cent were privately owned, 8.5 per cent were state enter- 
prises and 3.1 per cent cooperative. Of the total number 
of workmen 12.4 per cent were in private establishments, 
84.1 per cent in government establishments and 3.5 per 
cent in cooperative societies. It is estimated that 79.3 per 


licy have not yet become fully coordinated. . . . In 


a" of the total capital of Russian industries is in the 


ate and cooperative enterprises. It is also estimated 
that in 1924-25 gross value of commodities produced by 
the large-scale industries was 70 per cent of that produced 
in 1913 and that the comparative output per worker was 
96.1 per cent of that for 1913. 

Russia is mainly an agricultural country. Before the 
war more grain was exported than the economic situation 
warranted. From 1916 to 1920 there was a great drop 
in the area cultivated. Since 1920 the area under cultiva- 
tion and production has increased so that the estimated 
acreage under production in 1925 was about 21 per cent 
below the pre-war average. Some crops, which are used 


for industrial purposes or for home consumption, are now 
above pre-war average. 

The main results of the nationalization of land policy 
adopted during the Communist Revolution are stated to 


- to a corresponding degree. 
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be “the large increase in the number of peasant land- 
holders, the prevalence of small holdings and the indi- 
vidualistic tendency in the development of agriculture.” 
The peasant is still under a disadvantage, however, because 
he sells his produce to the government at a low price and 
buys manufactured goods at a high price. This accounts 
for the peasants’ refusal to sell their grain in the spring of 
1926. Without the grain for export the government had 
to cut down its imports. 

The report also discusses the condition of the Russian 
railways, the return to the gold standard and the internal 
public debt. It is a valuable document for the student of 
Russian conditions. (Obtainable from Foreign Policy 
Association, 18 East 41st Street, New York. Price 50c.) 


The Tariff and Export Trade 


The September issue of the Annals contains a number 
of informing articles upon the general topic of “Markets 
of the United States.” The one on “American Export 
Trade and the Tariff” by Dr. Jacob Viner, professor of 
economics at the University of Chicago and an authority 
upon this topic, presents a wealth of information, bearing 
upon the ethics, as well as the economics, of tariff legis- 
lation. 

Among the numerous interesting points in the article 

are the following: “That a protective tariff, to the extent 
that it accomplishes its object of restricting imports, must 
also have as an indirect effect the restriction of exports 
The ability of foreign 
countries to buy American goods depends upon 
their ability to pay for these goods through exports 
of their own products. The American tariff, by restrict- 
ing their power to sell goods in the United States, restricts 
their power to buy American goods, though not neces- 
sarily in the same degree for any particular country. 
‘ That the burden of the American tariff is borne 
not only by consumers of the protected goods, but also by 
producers in American industries, who, in the absence of 
the tariff, could find markets or could find enlarged 
markets. No serious attention has ever been 
paid by those who draft American tariff legislation, to the 
degree of probability that any industry seeking protection 
would ever be able to establish itself as a healthy and 
fully self-supporting part of American industry. 
The free trader is in the most intimate contact with the 
practical realities, as compared with those who imagine 
that they can find an adequate defense for American tariff 
policy as it has been in the past, is, and probably will con- 
tinue to be into the indefinite future. . - In the 
main American agriculture undoubtedly loses 
more than it gains from the protective tariff policy. But 
the burdens of the tariff are rapidly shifting to the more 
efficient of the manufacturing industries, and to the 
shipping and mining industries. The essential 
inconsistency between a tariff policy, which places every 
possible barrier in the way of the free flow of imports, 
and a policy of energetic promotion of export trade, should 
be obvious to even the man in the street.” 


Who Runs the Churches? 


A study of the vocational distribution of Chicago 
church members has recently been made for the Chicago 
Church Federation by Arthur E. Holt, chairman of the 
Commission on the Church and Industry (Church Fed- 
eration Bulletin for September). Figures were secured 
from the ministers of 96 white Protestant churches with 
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an average membership of 230, of which 42 per cent were 
men. The following table shows the occupational group- 
ings of the male members of these churches compared 
with the vocational distribution of the population of the 
entire city, according to the 1920 census. 


Church 


City as a whole Membership 


A further study was made of the personnel of the 
official boards of these churches. Figures were received 
from 73 churches with an average of 15 officials each. 
The vocational classification follows: 


Professional service 
Business men 
Clerical workers 
Skilled manual 
Unskilled manual 


These figures are probably more accurate than those 
for the entire church membership since the ministers are 
naturally more familiar with the personnel of their official 
boards than with the rank and file of the church member- 
ship. 


Who Controls Business 


A leading article in the Washington Post for September 
9, says: 

“A single group of not more than 20,000 business men 
is in charge of American prosperity today, a careful and 
painstaking survey of tax and other returns to the federal 
government discloses. These men are directors and offi- 
cers of dominant corporations in many lines of industry— 
corporations which are setting the fast pace in our new- 
found prosperity. They manage the affairs of about 
1,200 out of more than 400,000 corporations doing busi- 
ness in America at the present time. The stockholders 
of those 1,200 corporations will receive in dividends half 


of the net profits of American business, incorporated, in 
1926. 


“Measured by the performances of other years, there 
will be a net profit to the country’s corporations of more 
than $10,000,000,000 in 1926. In 1923 the net profit 
amounted to about $8,300,000,000. It was somewhat 
lower than that figure during the rather dull year of 1924, 
but leaped upward again in the record-breaking prosperity 
in 1925. And now, with 1926 eclipsing last year in volume 
of business and in profits, net profits are due for another 
record figure. Ten billions seems ultraconservative ; this 
year’s net may run as high as $12,000,000,000.” 

In 1923 two out of every five corporations, that is, about 
155,000, declared deficits at the end of the year, while 
about 233,000 corporations declared dividends. There 
were 1,026 companies which made a net profit of over 
$1,000,000 each, aggregating nearly $4,000,000,000. 
Forty-eight cents of every dollar made in profits during 
1923 were made by these 1,026 companies. The other 


232,000 corporations divided the remaining 52 cents among J 


themselves. 


A small group of 168 of these 1,026 corporations made 7 
an average profit of over $13,500,000 during 1923, more © 


than one-fourth of all the corporate profits earned during | 


the year. Out of every 2,000 corporations of the country, 
it is stated, 
27.6 per cent of the business, leaving the other 1,999 to 
a the remaining 72.4 per cent of the business among 
them.” 

It is further stated that the number of corporations 
making $1,000,000 profit or more has increased slightly 
so that there will be about 1,200 of them this year. There 
are about 200 large corporations whose aggregate earnings 
will probably exceed $3,000,000,000, while the remainin 
1,000 will receive somewhat less than $2,000,000,000. O 


“one mammoth concern, on the average, did | 


the remaining 250,000 smaller corporations about 1,500 % 
will divide nearly $1,000,000,000 in profits, according to 7 


the proportion of past years. 

Ownership of the 1,200 largest corporations is divided 
among more than 3,000,000 stockholders. 
ment of these corporations is controlled by about 12,000 


The manage- ] 


directors chosen by the stockholders and about 8,000 


active chief officers. “This group of 20,000 men are 


determining the policies of the nation’s leading corpora- 7 


tions and are overshadowing all competitors in the extent 
of their operations.” 


An Analysis of “Conferencing” 


An appraisal of methods of conducting young people’s © 


conferences is contained in The Inquiry for July. Theg 


topics discussed include methods for drawing out the rea 
interests of the delegates, the specific purposes of con- 


ferences, methods of conducting conferences, ways of © 


testing the success of a conference. The material pre- 


sented is a summary of the results of the “Conference on | 


Conferences” at Asbury Park in May. 
from The Inquiry, 129 East 52d Street, New York. 


The Churches and the Mine Strike 


The efforts of the British churches to help solve the 
coal strike have been much discussed. An interesting 
comment on these efforts, by R. C. Gillie, one of the 
Free Church leaders, is contained in the British Weekly 
(London) for August 19. Dr. Gillie says that the church 
leaders believed that a definite proposal might help in 
securing a different attitude toward the questions in- 
volved. He points out that the abolition of slavery and 


It may be secured © 


various other reforms were opposed as economic import 


sibilities, yet proved practicable. 

In conclusion he says: “The next great activity of 
Christianity is to be the transformation of commercial 
and industrial life until it is not sporadically and frag- 
mentarily but predominantly Christian in outlook and 
method along this line, at least in part, the next 
great revival of religion will move. 

“The significance cannot be overlooked of the remark- 
able unity of conviction and purpose of this almost for- 
tuitous assembly of Bishops and ministers. . . . For 
this service of the Kingdom of God they came together 
as if born for such unity. Perhaps this is the most 
outstanding fact, and it has been scarcely noted.” 


Printed in U. S. A. 


5.4%..........Professional ......... 90% 
8.6%..........Business men ........ 68% 
20.6%..........Skilled manual ...... 17.3% 
36.7%..........Unskilled manual .... 18.1% 
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